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ficial light been produced in one place, and it was beauti-
fully used to emphasize architectural effects. It was a stra-
tegic opportunity which Westinghouse and his engineers
seized and used. The lighting was only a part of their ex-
hibit. The new machinery, apparatus, and methods were
more impressive to the scientific visitor than the picturesque
effects. The appeal to the scientific imagination was power-
ful; the demonstration was complete to those who knew
enough to understand it.

It had not been easy to get this contract, notwithstand-
ing the great difference in the bids. The patent situation
was dangerous, and when bids were first invited Westing-
house refused to submit one. Finally, he became interested
in a bid which the Exposition Committee on Grounds and
Buildings had refused to consider, as the bidder was ob-
viously not in a position to carry it out. With a rejected
bid as a basis and with an obviously strong patent in the
way, he began negotiations rather heavily handicapped.
His frank and genial manner, no less than his ingenious
arguments, gradually won the committee; but before that
he had won over the Chicago newspapers, which became
insistent that Westinghouse should have consideration. The
upshot was that new bids were asked for and the West-
inghouse Company got the contract.

The patent situation in which the Edison General Elec-
tric Company had well-grounded confidence may be ex-
plained in a few words. Suit was brought on an Edison
patent. The first claim was very broad, for the combination
of a carbon filament with an exhausted glass globe. This
claim was not sustained by the court.

The second claim was narrower, for a globe "made en-
tirely of glass." The context of the specification showed
this to mean a globe made in one piece with the glass fused